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SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF MARY 
MITCHELL. 


It appears that she had been accustomed to 
commit to writing, occasionally, some short and 
pious reflections, ejaculations and fervent suppli- 
cations, principally, as would appear, for the 
purpose of her own recurrence, and as the means, 
by way of remembrance, of comparative re-exa- 
mination of the state of her own mind, and as} 
records of the Lord’s dealing with her. 

Some of these, about the year 1797, she thought 
of collecting and preserving, for the use of 
others ; which she then introduceswith this diffi- 
dent and humble remark: “To fill up some void 
space in several pages in this Book, I feel a 
freedom to enter some remarks on the state of 
my mind, with breathings of soul that I have 
committed to writing at several times, hoping 
it may tend a little to encourage some who may 
have the perusal of them, when my head may 
be laid in the silent grave ;” and which, as ex- 
hibiting the internal and devoted state of, her 
mind from time to time, are thought worthy of 
preservation. With such as peruse the follow- 
ing in a serious and sincere disposition of mind, 
it is believed her HOPE will not be disappointed. 

Pious Rertections, &c.—Many, very many 
sore conflicts and combats hath my soul had 
with its enemy; but my trtist and confidence is 
in the Lion of the tribe of Judah, who hath pre- 
vailed to open the book, and to loose the seven 
seals thereof: He can, and’I trust will, shew me 
his salvation, if my heart is upright in his holy 
sight, and my will resigned to his will, keeping 
close to the pointings of his holy finger. 


My desire is to do right, that I may be pre- 
served from making shipwreck of faith and a 
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and unmerited love, I feel a comfortable degree 
of at this time. What shall I render unto the 
Lord for all his mercies? My heart’s desire 
and prayer is, that he would be pleased to 
strengthen me with might in the inward man, to 
yield up all unto Him, and stand fully devoted 
to his most holy will, according to the best of 
my weak capacity. 

The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want. 
I feel thankful that I am favored at this time to 
cast my care upon him, with humble hope, and 
trust that he will not forsuke me, nor cast me 
off forever, though a poor unworthy worm of the 
dust. 

I am favored to sec the light of another day, 
when perhaps many have awakened in another 
world, who retired to bed without the least 
thought, when they closed their eyes to sleep, 
that they should awake in eternity. Oh, the 
awfulness of death, and more especially sudden 
death, to the careless, forgetful and heedless sons 
and daughters of men ! 

Oh, that I may be favored to feel that peace 
which does not consist in, or depend upon ex- 
ternal things; but is vouchsafed immediately 
from the Father and fountain of mercy, to com- 
fort, refresh, strengthen and animate the hum- 
travellers in the way to Zion. 


How great the watchfulness necessary to pre- 
serve the mind in patience and holy quiet, fit to 
engage in meditation on religious subjects. 
Lord! be pleased to keep me in thy holy fear, 
that I may not sin against thee in thought, word 
or deed; thou knowest my weakness, my utter 
inability to do anything, as of myself, that will 
redound tq thy glory; that my righteousness 
is as filthy rags. Oh, that thou would be 
pleased to purify and sanctify throughout in 
body, soul and spirit, to work in me both to will 
and to do of thy good pleasure. 

The subject this morning is, if ye be risen 
with Christ, seek those things which are above. 
Oh, that this may be my chiefest concern through 
life; even to be daily seeking those things 
which are above; that when my change comes, I 
may be found ready, and feel a well grounded 
hope that my immortal spirit will be centered in 
everlasting bliss, through the merits and inter- 
cession of our blessed Redeemer, in and 
through whom alone I hope for everlasting hap- 


good conscience, which, through adorable mercy | piness. 
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After solemn silence, it opened thus: Is Is- 
racl a home-born slave? It appears to me a sor- 
rowful truth, that there are many home-born 
slaves in our Israel: but blessed be the Lord, 
there are also some dear children, who are made 
free by the blessed Truth. Oh! that I may be 
more reduced, and separated from every entang- 
ling thing, that would obstruct the work of re- 
generation, or a real freedom in the truth. 


Oh! that I may watch unto prayer, and be | 


preserved and kept from sin ; but I sensibly feel 
except the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain. 
endeavor to keep in the watch tower; yea, to 
dwell there whole nights. 


May I ever acknowledge thee in all my ways, 


for thou, O Lord, art glorious in holiness, fearful | 


in praises, doing wonders; in thy dealings with 
my soul thou hast made me to experience thy 
wonderful power and mercy ; by thy judgments 
thou caused me to bow to thy holy will, and 
then thou forgavest me my sins, sealed my par- 
don, and filled my heart with thy love; and 
from that time thou hast not suffered me to 
doubt of thy mercy ; but, through infinite love, 
thou hast given me to believe thou wilt not cast 
me off, but wilt give me a place in thy kingdom, 
when thou, in thy wisdom, seest meet to release 
me from the toils and trials of this probationary 
state of being. 


Be ye also ready, hath repeatedly sounded in 
the ear of my soul. O Lord, be pleased to make 
me what thou wouldst have me to be; that when 
thou callest I may be ready to enter with the 
Bridegroom into the marriage chamber. 


I have had conflicts to endure for several days ; 
the warfare has been sharp, but hope, through 
mercy, I have been so helped that the enemy 
hath been withstood with some degree of firm- 
ness. May it please thee, O Lord, to sustain me 
in every trial and temptation, that I may expe- 
rience an overcoming. 


Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all 
his benefits : commemorate his mercies, remem- 
ber his loving kindness; who in the riches of 
love unmerited and unspeakable, hath favored 
thee many ways: Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
for his. great love in visiting thee and bringing 
thee up out of the land of Egypt, and from out 
of the house of bondage; who led thee through 
many and great trials in the wilderness, where 
thou travelled many days through thy disobe- 
dience to early visitations; blessed forever 
be the name ef the Lord, he did not wholly 
leave thee, but in tender mercy visited and re- 
visited, until thou wast made willing to receive 
him in the way of his coming, and gave up with 
full purpose of heart to follow him in the way of 
hisleading. MayI be enabled ever to remem- 
ber the day of my espousal, and to renew the 


Yet it is necdful for me to | 


| covenant I made in the day of my sore distress 
—distress, while I was yet withholding from the 
Lord his right, even the entire rule and govern- 
ment of my mind; but when I gave up to be led 
as he pleased, he graciously made the way plain 
before me, and rewarded me richly when I bore 
the cross faithfully. O may I never stumble at 
|the cross; but bear it, that I may receive the 
| crown which is laid up for, and will be given to 
them that hold out to the end; such shall be 
crowned with everlasting happiness, through the 
merits of our dear Redeemer. 

I hope I may, in humility and truth, adopt 
the language of Mary, formerly, and say, “‘ My 
soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath 
| rejoiced in God my Saviour, who hath regarded 
| the low estate of his handmaiden :’”’ What a de- 
gree of despair was my poor soul brouglit to ex- 
| perience in days that are past, when his waves 
| and his billows went over my head, and I had no 

hope ; but the Lord in his everlasting kindness 
| was pleased to stay them, and bring me up from 
that low estate, and sct my feet upon the banks 
of deliverance, and put a new song into my 
mouth, even praise unto the God of my salva- 
tion. Bless the Lord, O my soul, from hence- 
forth forever more. 





When I would do good, said Paul, evil is pre- 
sent. 1 long to have my mind more steadily 
employed on spiritual subjects; but the dis- 
turber is busy, throwing unprofitable subjects 
before me, and suggesting thoughts which afflict : 
Lord, be pleased to strengthen me to resist and 
overcome the adversary of my soul’s happiness. 


Tam thankful that I feel myself, as I am, a 
poor, weak, feeble worm; but faith in the great 
Helper is mercifully vouchsafed; which I hope 
and fervently pray may be increased; that I 
may experience the mountains removed, and 
victory obtained over my spiritual enemies. 


He that humbleth himself shall be exalted, 
but he who exalteth himself shall be abased ;— 
gracious Lord, be pleased to help me to dwell in 
the depth of humility. 


My many infirmities almost discourage me ; O 
Lord, be pleased to aid my weak endeavors to 
do thy blessed will. 


My enemy endeavors my overthow; Lord 
rebuke him, and shelter me under thy holy wing, 
that I may escape his snares, which he lays on 
the right and on the left. 


The Lord’s mercies are many and great; 
bless his holy name, O my soul, and forget not 
all his benefits. 


My mind is very poor, but if its poverty be of 
the right kind, a blessing will attend; indeed I 
wish to be made conformable to my gracious 
Redeemer, who was meek and lowly in heart, 
then I shall find rest to my soul. 
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tion thereof the duties of their office cannot be 
discharged to the honor of Truth, nor to the 
edification of the Church. For without these 
qualifications they are likely to err both in 
judgment and conduct ; and their being set for- 
ward in religious Society, exposes them rather 
more to some peculiar temptations, and I fear 
hath lifted some up to think more highly of 
themselves than they ought. Where this is the 
case, they are very likely to err respecting the 
ground of ministry ; though they may be capa- 
ble to judge of words, whether they agree with 
sound doctrine or not ; but if they go not down, 
and travail in Spirit with those that minister, 
they cannot know from what spring the words 
flow and for want of this knowledge they are 
likely to err in judgment, and instead of helping 
forward the true birth, become the means of 
stifling, or slaying it. And for want of clear 
discerning and sound judgment, they may err 
by nursing a false birth: and if there is not a 
dwelling in deep humility, there is danger of 
erring in conduct, and instead of being ensam- 
ples to the flock, they may be tempted to Lord it 


O, the great need there is for parents, and 
those who have the care of children, to wait upon 
God to receive wisdom and strength to discharge 
their duty unto them, who, like little lambs, 
need the watchful care of good shepherds, to lead 
them and feed them both by precept and exam- 
ple ; how [wish fathers and mothers to feel the 
weight of the trust committed to them, that no 
dear lamb may be lost through their neglect. 

I long to feel my mind established in a pa- 
tient waiting frame, that I may be ready to 
receive the Lord when he is pleased to come. 

My heart is pained at times to sce how very 
superficial many professors of the blessed truth 
are: Q, that it may please Divine Goodness to 
enlighten their darkness, and cause them to see 
and feel their own states, and clothe them with 
that holy fear, which will beget in them a care 
that the day of the Lord’s merciful visitation 
pass not away, and they not gathered: O Lord, 
be pleased to cause an alarm to be sounded in 
thy holy mountain, that the people may be 
aroused from off their beds of case. 

I fecl thankful that my mind is reduced to a| (vor the heritage. 


state somewhat like that of a little child; O| When I consider the weight and importance 
pe, keep me humble, little, and low in my own | of the work confided to the Elders, this query 
sight, for it is the humble thou teachest of thy | arises in my mind, “ Who is sufficient for these 
ways, and the meek thou guidest in judgment. things?” For such weighty serviees, the suffi 

My infirmities of body and mind are very ciency must be of God, or the work cannot be 
many and great: dearest Lord, be pleased to} rightly done. For without a divine perception, 
keep me in faith and patience, and when thou | they cannot be qualified to discern, and give the 
hast dispensed what thou in wisdom seest meet living child to the right Mother. And if there 
and fit, may I be found ready to enter into the] is not wisdom and skill to use the snuffers with 
marriage chamber. ‘| judgment and discretion, they may extinguish 

Very feeble in body and mind, yet a little} the light, when they ought only to remove that 
hope revives, that I may see better times; but | which obstructs its brightness, that it may shine 
if these are sanctified, they will be good days| with greater clearness. If the selection for this 
to me, a poor unworthy worm of the dust. | weighty service is made in and by the Church* 
Holy Father, be pleased to help and strengthen | when under the Divine influence, no doubt but 
me to finish the work thou givest me to do;| the right will be named, and the lot rest upon 
that I may lay down my head in peace with| the rightly qualified: and these ‘ Dwelling in 
thee, and in sweet unity with thy people. that which gives ability to labor in the Church 
of Christ, can speak a word in season to them 
that are ready to faint.” 

On looking over the advices of our Yearly 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders in the year 
1755, I find the following lines, which appear 
to me worthy to be transcribed, and with which 
I close this little essay, viz: “ And when the 
Elders appointed to assist them, and have the 
oversight of the flock, have faithfully followed 
the heavenly leadings, they have been as Aaron 
and Hur, to the ministry, in strengthening their 
: hands to war with the enemies of God’s Israel, 
selected for those services should be well ground- | ang leading the people on their way from victory 


ed in religion, and acquainted with the mystery | victory over their enemies into the dominion 
of Godliness ; it requires a deep going down to of Truth.” 


feel after the mind of Truth in all their move-| 94, Month, 1807. Mary Mircnett. 
ments; it requires clear discerning, and sound (To be continued.) 

judgment ; it requires deep humility of heart ; it 
requires the Divine anointing, and without a por- 























Some thoughts on the Qualification and work 
of an Elder inthe Church of Christ.—The work 
of an Elder in the Church of Christ, appears to 
be very weighty, and not to be moved in, but 
as the mind is brought under a right concern, 
and influenced by that wisdom which gives a 
right understanding in those things that belong 
to their office. 

_ To take the oversight of the flock, and to 
judge of the ministry, requires that such as are 


— 


*Acts i. 15 and 26. 
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A Testimony from our Yearly Meeting for Wales, 
held at Newtown, in Montgomeryshire, from 


Her prospect of future happiness was uncloud- 
ed, and she experienced during the whole time 


the 23d to the 25th of the Fourth month, in-| of her confinement, “The work of righteousness 
elusive, 1794, concerning Dorotuy OWEN of to be peace, and the effect of righteousness, quiet- 
Dewispren in Merionethshire, who died the | ness,tand assurance forever ;” saying, very near 


12th, and was buried in Friends’ burying 


her conclusion, the arms of divine merey were 


ground, at Tythuny Garrey, the 17th of the | wide open to receive her. 


Seventh month, 1793. 

This our beloved friend was the daughter of 
Rowland and Lowry Owen of Dewispren afore- 
said, and educated by them in the profession of 
the Truth as held by us, which, however, pre- 
vented not her discovering in her youth a dis- 
position to accompany other young people in vain 
and unprofitable amusements; but about the 


Signed in and on behalf of this Meeting, by 
Ricuarp ReyNo.ps, Clerk, 
Sarau Darsy, 
Clerk to the Women’s Meeting. 





AN ARCTIC WINTER. 
The following description of an Arctic winter 


sixteenth year,of her age, being favored with| js extracted from a work recently published by 


a visitation of divine love, she became sensible 
of the error of such ways, and by a strict atten- 
tion to the reproofs of instruction and entire sub- 
mission to the operation of truth, she experienced 
redemption from the love and spirit of the world, 
and about the twenty-third year of her age, she 
received a dispensation of ‘the gospel to preach 
unto others, to which being faithful her ministry 
was lively and edifying, and her conduct being 
consistent therewith, she was made instrumental 
to the convincement and gathering of divers to 
the principle and profession of the truth in the 
neighborhood where she resided, and where from 
removals and defection the members of our So- 
ciety were nearly extinct. , 

We hope we shall long retain in our remem- 
brance the sweet savour of her zealous, humble, 
meek example, her dedication of time, faculties 
and property to the glory of God, and the good 
of her fellow-creatures, consistent with the doc- 
trines she inculcated, particularly in the attend- 
ance of Meetings for worship and discipline, 
from which neither distance nor weather prevent- 
ed her, while of ability, having frequently gone 
near forty miles on foot in this mountainous 
country, to attend her Monthly Meeting, even 
when the inclemency of the season increased the 
difficulty to danger. 

She contented herself with the least expensive 
manner of living and of dress, in order to have 
the more to distribute to the necessities of others, 
tenderly sympathizing with the poor inhabitants 
around her, and so bright was her example, as to 
obtain from one not in profession with us, to an- 
other with whom she had been at a Meeting, and 
who regretted our deceased friend’s silence there- 
in, the following testimony: “‘ Her conduct 
preached daily to me ;”—thus may each of us 
become a preacher of righteousness in our gene- 
ration ! 

Her last illness was lingering and painful, 
which she bore with exemplary patience, and was 
eminently favored with divine peace, so as sen- 
sibly to affect and gather the minds of those who 


visited her into a participation of the same bles- 
sed influence. 


Dr. Kane, who had charge of an expedition to 
| search for Sir John Franklin :— 


We have almost reached the solstice, and 
things are so quict that I may as well, before I 
forget it, tell you something about the cold in its 
sensible effects, and the way in which, as sensible 
people, we met it. 

You will see, by turning to the early part of 
my journal, that the season we now look back 
upon as the perfection of summer contrast to this 

| outrageous winter was in fact no summer at all. 
We had the young ice forming round us in Baf- 
fin’s Bay, and were measuring snow-falls while 
you were sweating under your grass-cloth. Yet 
[ remember it as a time of sunny recreation, 
when we shot bears upon the floes, and were 
scrambling merrily over glaciers and murdering 
rotges in the bright glare of our day midnight. 
Like a complaining brute, I thought it cold then— 
I, who am blistered if I touch a brass button or 
a ramrod without a woollen mit. 

The cold came upon us gradually. The first 
thing that really struck me was the freezing up 
of our water casks, the drip-candle appearance of 
the bung-holes, and our inability to lay the tin 
cup down for a five minutes’ pause, without hay- 
ing its contents made solid, Next came the com- 
plete inability to obtain drink without manufac- 
turing it. For a long time we had collected our 
water from the beautiful fresh pools of the ice- 
bergs and floes; now we had to quarry out the 
the blocks in flinty glassy lumps, and then melt it 
in tins for our daily drink. ‘This was in Welling- 
ton Channel. 

By-and-by the sludge which we passed through 
as we travelled, became pancakes and snowballs. 
We were glued up. Yet even as late as the 11th 
of September, I collected a flowering Potentilla 
from Barrow’s Inlet. But now any thing moist 
or wet began to strike me as something to be 
looked at, a curious out-of-the-way production, 
like the bits of broken ice round a can of mint 
julep. Our decks became dry, and studded with 
botryoidal lumps of dirty foot-trodden ice. The 

| rigging had nightly accumulations of rime, and 
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we learned te be careful about coiled ropes and 
iron work. On the 4th of October we had a 
mean temperature below zero. ; 

By this time our little entering hatchway had 
become so complete a mass of icicles, that we had 
to give it up and resort to our winter doorway. 
The opening of a door was now the signal for a 
gush of smoke-like vapor; every stovepipe sent 
out clouds of purple steam, and a man’s breath 
looked like the firing of a pistol on a small scale. 
All our eatables became laughably consolidated, 
and after different fashions, requiring no small 
experience before we learned to manage the pe- 
culiarities of their changed condition. Thus, 
dried apples became one solid breccial mass of 
impacted angularities, a conglomerate of sliced 
chaleedony. Dried peaches the same. To get 
these out of the barrel, or the barrel out of them, 
was a matter impossible. We found, after many 
trials, that the shortest and best plan was to cut 
up both fruit and barrel by repeated blows with 
a heavy axe, and taking the lumps below to thaw. 
Sauerkraut resembled mica, or, rather, talcose 
slate. A crow-bar with chiseled edge extracted 
the Jaminze badly ; but it was, perhaps, the best 
thing we could resort to. 

Sugar formed a very funny compound.. Take 
q. s. of cork raspings, and incorporate therewith 
another g. s. of liquid gutta percha or caoutchouc, 
and allow to harden: this extemporaneous for- 
mula will give you the brown sugar of our win- 
ter cruise. Extract with the saw; nothing but 
the saw will suit. Butter and lard, less changed, 
require a heavy cold chisel and mallet. Their 
fracture is conchoidal, with heematitic (iron ore 
pimpled) surface. Flour undergoes little change, 
and molasses can at —28° be half scooped, half 
cut by a stiff iron ladle. 

Pork and beef are rare specimens of Florentine 
Mosaic, emulating the lost art of petrified visce- 
ral monstrosities seen at the medical schools of 
Bologna and Milan: crow-bar and handspike! 
for at —30 deg. the axe can hardly chip it. A 
barrel sawed in half, and kept for two days in the 
caboose house at +76 deg. was still as refractory 
as flint a few inches below the surface. A similar 
bulk of lamp oil, denuded of the staves, stood 
like a yellow sandstone roller for a gravel walk. 
Ices for the desert come of course unbidden, in 
all imaginable and unimaginable variety. I have 
tried my inventive powers on some of them. A 

toman punch a good deal stronger than the no- 
blest Roman ever tasted, forms readily at —20 
deg. Some sugared cranberries, with a little 
butter and scalding water, and you have an im- 
promptu strawberry ice. Many a time at those 
funny little jams, that we call in Philadelphia 
“parties,” where the lady hostess glides with 
such nicely regulated indifference through the 
complex machinery she has brought together, I 
have thought I noticed her stolen glance of anxi- 
ety at the cooing doves, whose icy bosoms were 







melting into one upon the supper-table before 
their time. We order these things better in the 
Arctic. Such is the “composition and fierce 
quality” of our ices, that they are brought in 
served on the shaft of a hickory broom ; a trans- 
fixing rod, which we use as a stirrer first and a fork 
afterwards. So hard is this terminating cylinder 
of ice, that it might serve as a truncheon to knock 
down an ox. The only difficulty is in the pro- 
cesses that follow. It is the work of time and 
energy to impress it with a carving-knife, and you 
must handle your spoon deftly, or it fastens to 
your tongue. One of our mess was tempted the 
other day by the crystal transparency of an icicle 
to break it in his mouth ; one piece froze to his 
tongue, and two others to his lips, and each car- 


ried off the skin: the thermometer was at —28 


deg. Thus much forour Arctic grub. I need not 
say that our preserved meats would make very 


fair cannon-balls and canister shot ! 


Now let us start out upon a walk, clothed in 


well-fashioned Arctie costume. The thermometer 
is, say —*25 deg., not lower, and the wind blow- 
ing a royal breeze, but gently. Close the lips 


for the first minute or two, and admit the air 
suspiciously through the nostril and mustache. 
Presently you breathe in a dry, pungent, but 
gracious and agreeable atmosphere. The beard, 
eyebrows, eyelashes, and the downy pubescence 
of the ears, acquire a delicate, white, and per- 
fectly-enveloping cover of venerable hoar-frost. 
The mustache and under lip form pendulous 
beads of dangling ice. Put out your tongue, and 
it instantly freezes to this icy crusting, and a 
rapid effort and some hand aid will be required 
to liberate it. The less you talk the better. 
Your chin has a trick of freezing to your upper 


jaw by the luting aid of your beard; even my 


eyes have often been so glued as to show that 
even a wink may be unsafe. As you walk on, 
you find that the iron-work of your gun begins to 
penetrate through two coats of woollen mittens, 
with a sensation like hot water. 

But we have been supposing your back to the 
wind; and, if you are a good Arcticized subject, 
a warm glow has already been followed by a pro- 
fuse sweat. Now turn about and face the wind. 
What a change! how the atmospheres are wafted 
off! how penetratingly the cold trickles down 
your neck, and in at your pockets! Whew! 
jack knife, heretofore, like Bob Sawyer’s apple, 
‘‘unpleasantly warm” in the breeches pocket, 


has changed to something as cold as ice and hot 


as fire. Make your way back tothe ship! I was 
once caught three miles off with a freshening 
wind, and at one time feared that I would hardly 
see the brig again. Morton, who accompanied 
me, had his cheeks frozen, and I felt that lethar- 
gic numbness mentioned in the story books. 

I will tell you what this feels like, for I have 
been twice “caught out.” Sleepiness is not the 
sensation. Have you ever received the shocks 
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of a magneto-electric machine, and had the pecu- 
liar benumbing sensation of “can’t let go,” ex- 
tending up to your elbow joints? Deprive this 
of its paroxysmal character; subdue, but diffuse 
it over every part of the system, and you have 
the so-called pleasurable feelings of incipient 
freezing. It seems even to extend to your brain. 
[ts inertia is augmented ; everything about you 
seems of a ponderous sort ; and the whole amount 
of pleasure is in gratifying thé disposition to re- 
main at rest, and spare yourself an encounter 
with these-latent resistances. : This is, I suppose, 
the pleasurable sleepiness of the story books. 

I could fill page after page with the ludicrous 
miseries of our ship-board life. We have two 
climates, hygrometrically as well as thermometri- 
cally at opposite ends of the scale. A pocket- 
handkerchief, pocketed below in the region of 


with the hair inside, reaching as far as the upper 
ridge of the hips, so as to allow free swing to the 
legs, and fitting about the throat very closely. 
It is drawn on like the shirt, and, except at the 
neck, is perfectly loose and unbinding. 

4. Head.-—-Our people, generally, wear fur 
caps. I wear an ear-ridge, a tiara, to speak he- 
roically, of wolf skin, Excellent is this Mormon 
fur! Leaving the entire poll bare to the ele- 
ments, it guards the ears and forehead effectually ; 
in any ordinary state of the wind above —15 deg., 
I am not troubled with the cold. Before I re- 
sorted to this, my cap was full of frozen water, 
stiff and uncomfortabie, all the condensation 
turning to ice the moment I uncovered. When 
the weather is very cold, I up hood; when colder, 
say —40 deg., with a middling breeze—quite 
cold enough, I assure you—I wear an elastic silk 





stoves, comes up unchanged. (Go below again, 
aud it becomes moist, flaccid, and almost wet. | by a certain brother of mine as I was leaving 
Go on deck again, and it resembles a shingle | New York, drawn over my head and face, and 
covered with linen: I coukl pick my teeth with it. | lined with a mask of wolf skin. To prevent ex- 
You are anxious to know how I manage to| cessive condensation, I cut only two eye-holes, 
stand this remorseless temperature. It is a short | and leave a large aperture below the point of the 
story, and perhaps worth the telling. ‘The | nose for talking and breathing. A grim-looking 
Doctor” still retains three luxuries, remnants of | object is this wolf-skin mask, its openings lined 
better times—silk next his skin, a tooth-brush | with water-proof oiled silk. 
for his teeth, and white linen for his nose. Every| The only changes in the above are a pair of 
thing else is Arctic and hairy—fur! fur! fur ! | cloth pants for fur, when the thermometer strays 
The silk is light and washable, needing neither | above —15 deg., and a pair of heavy woollen 
the clean dirt of starch, nor the uncomfortable | wad mail leggins drawn over my fur pants, and 
trouble of flat-irons. It seems to me a clean | worn stocking fashion, within my boots in windy 
screen between my epidermoid and seal-skin in- | weather, when we get down to —30 deg. or 
teguments. | thereabouts. A long waist searf, worn like the 
I try to be a practical man as to clothing and | kummerbund of the Hindoos, is a fine protection 
the et ceterus of a traveller. All baggage beyond | while walking, to keep the cold from intruding 
the essential I regard as impedimenta, and be- | at the pockets and waist; it consummates, as it 
lieve in the wisdom of Titian Peale, who, when | floats martially on the breeze, the grotesque har- 
preparing for an exploring tour round the world, | monies of my attire. 
purchased—a tin cup. For the sake of poor fel- | 
lows condemned to cold winters, I give in detail | 
my dress, the result of much trial, and, I think, 
nearly perfect. Here it is, from tip to toe: | Winter, which strips the leaves from around 
1. Feet.—A pair of cotton socks (Lisle thread) | us, makes us see the distant regions they for- 
covered by a pair of ribbed woollen stockings, | merly concealed, says Jean Paul; and so does 
rising above the knee, and half way up the thigh. | old age rob us of our enjoyments only to enlarge 
Over these a pair of Esquimaux water-proof boots, | the prospect of eternity before us. There is 
lined by a sock of dog-skin, the hair inside; the | something very beautiful in the contemplation 
leg of dressed seal hide; a sole with the edges | of gray hairs and honorable old age. It is the 
turned up and crimped, so as to form a water- | harvest-hour of mortality, when the ripened ex- 
tight cup; the furred edge of a dog-skin sock in- | perience shines forth, like fields of golden grain 
serted as a lining, and some clean straw laid | ready for the sickle. There is a quiet repose 
smoothly at the bottom, which forms the elastic | and steadiness about the happiness of old age, if 
cushion on which you tread. the life has been well spent, that robs its feeble- 
2. Legs.—A pair of coarse woollen drawers, | ness of all painful suggestions. There is in that 
and a pair of seal-skin breeks over them, stitched still noble though wrinkled brow so much that 
with reindeer tendon. | speaks of wisdom—in that eye such philosophi- 
3. Chest. —A jumper or short coat, double, of , cal expressions—that one feels overpowered with 
seal skin and reindeer fur. This invaluable arti-| profound respect in such a presence. 
cle I got at-Disco, on my fur journey, obtaining} Nature, which does all things well, has wise- 
a-good number besides for men and officers. It | ly ordained those very peculiarities which we in 
consists of an inner hooded shirt of reindeer skin, | ignorance might regard as troubles. Thus, the 


night cap in addition, one of a pair forced on me 


OLD AGE. 
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partial deafness is the result, doubtless, of an being able to see, by measuring them with his 
express and wise arrangement of Providence in|fingers. Feeling them again and again, and 
constructing the human body; the gradual loss of | turning them over in every way, he was able by 
hearing being intended to give ease and quictude degrees to comprehend from the touch, the exact 
to the decline of life, when any noise or sound | proportions of the figure; anatomizing upon 
from without would but discompose the nervous | wood, marble or bronze, the features of the 
system and prevent peaceful meditation. He who | face and the different parts of the body, and thus 


would pass the declining years of his life with.| to judge of the niceties of a work of art. 


honor and comfort, (says Addison,) should, when 
young, consider that he may one day become 
old; and remember, when he is old, that he has 
once been young. Itis, of course, an undeniable 
fact, that while on one old age sits gracefully, 
on another it is far less becoming. 

Age is venerable, however, and when it is not 


When he had acquired this skill, he one day 
asked himself whether he could not succeed in 
supplying the loss of sight by the keen sense of 
touch with which he wasgifted. His father and 
mother were both dead; he found himself alone 
and destitute, and rather than beg, he resolved 
to make out, through his own exertions, a means 


worthy of our respect, it promptly challenges our | of subsistence. 


pity. There is something surpassingly beauti- 
ful in seeing those whose heads are si!vered with 
age, leaning for support and guidance, in their 
turn, upon those children whose footsteps they 
guided in infancy. It teaches so forcibly the 
laws of domestic brotherhood, and illustrates so 
perfectly the fact of our dependence one upon 
another, at all stages, from the cradle to the 


tomb. It is a tender lesson of affection, also, of 


the purest kind, unselfish and dutiful. In these 
modern times, old age is getting to be a lease, 
and nature is less and less inclined to sign, and 
there are no tenants at will. 

Rochefoucauld has cunningly and wisely said, 
“Few people know how to be old.” To be 
happy and beloved in age, it is necessary that 
we should be ever true to nature, and carry our 
age along with us, so to speak. We must never 
forget that we are old, nor think that younger 
folks err because they do not look at life through 
spectacles, like ourselves. We should strive to 


Taking a piece of wood and a chisel, he at 
length began to work, His first attempts were 
| very troublesome and very trifling. Frequently 
did the unconscious blind man destroy, by one 
notch made too deep, a piece of work to which he 
diligently devoted long days of labor. Such 
| obstacles would have discouraged any other, but 
his love for art induced him to persevere. 

After very many efforts, he at length succeed- 
,ed in using his chisel with a steady hand, and so 
| carefully would he examine each fold of the dra- 

pery, one after another, and the contour of each 
|limb, that he saw, as it were, by means of his 
| fingers, the figure he intended to copy. 

| - Thus he proceeded by degrees, until he at- 
|tained to what seems an alimost incredible per- 
\fection, for he is now able to engrave from mem- 
|ory the features of a face, and produce a perfect 
resemblance ! 


He is now seventy years of age, but robust, 





look ever on the bright side, that we may thus | and works every day, asin his youth. During 


keep up a perpetual spring, and season of flowers 


in our souls. 


THE BLIND SCULPTOR. 


the course of his career he has sculptured seve- 
ral hundred figures. He lives alone in his hum- 
ble apartment, and supplies all his wants from 
| the produce of his sculpture. He is of a cheer- 
| ful disposition ; no vain desires agitate him; no 


That is a very touching picture, which is | ambition for honor or riches troubles the dreams 
drawn by a modern traveller, of a blind sculp-| of the blind artist. His mitid is wholly occupied 


tor, whom he fell in with at Innspruck, in the 
Tyrol. 
brief synopsis of his history : 

When five years of age he was attacked with 


the small pox; it affected his eyes, and finally 


made him entirely blind. Before he had lost 


his sight, he had often played with those little 


wooden figures which are so skilfully carved by 


the inhabitants of the Tyrol, and had even at- 


tempted to handle aknife, and to form a statuette 
himself. 

When no longer permitted to behold the light, 
his thoughts unceasingly turned to those images 


he was wont to contemplate with so much plea- 


sure, and which he would gladly have imitated. 
Then he would take them between his hands, 


feel them, and try to console himself for not 


with better thoughts. He commences his work 


His name was Kleinhaus; and this is a| in the morning, and as it advances, his face be- 


| comes more and more animated, and his soul ex- 
ipands. “TI feel,” he says, ‘each work of art 
which is presented to me, and each piece that I 
earve, even to the very minutest part, and 1 am 
as content with it as if I had beheld it with my 
/own eyes.” 
| Whata forcible illustration is this of the beau- 
tiful sentence of Sterne: “God tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb!” Here is seen the true 
“compensation” in the dispensations of Divine 
Providence ; like the light that was formed from 
the source of all light and life, into the dark re- 
cesses of poor Laura Bridgman, who seemed shut 
‘out from the world, and almost from her 
Maker, being deaf, dumb, and blind. 
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A TOUCHING INSTANCE OF MOTHERLY 
AFFECTION. 

Mary, Countess of Orkney, was deaf and 
dumb, and married in 1753 by signs. She lived 
with her husband, Murrough, first Marquis of 
Thomond, who was also her first cousin, at his 
seat, Rostellon, in the harbor of Cork. Shortly 
after the birth of her first child, the nurse, with 
considerable astonishment, saw the mother cau- 
tiously approach the cradle in which the infant 
was sleeping, evidently full of deep design. 
She having perfectly assured herself that the 
child really slept, took out a large stone which 
she had concealed under her shawl, and, to the 
horror of the nurse, who, like all persons of the 
lowest order in her country, indeed, in most 
countries, was fully impressed with the idea of 
the peculiar cunning and malignity of “dumbies” 
—seized it with the intent to fling it down vehe- 
mently. Before the nurse could interfere, how- 
ever, the countess flung the stone; not, however, 
as the servant had apprehended, at the child, but 
on the floor. Ofcourse it made a great noise. 
The child immediately awoke and cried. The 
countess, who had looked with maternal eager- 
ness to the result of her experiment, fell on her 
knees in a transport of joy. She had discovered 
that her child possessed a sense that was want- 
ing in herself.—.Anecdotes of the Aristocracy. 
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‘* We take no note of Time but from its loss; 
To give it then a tongue were wise in man.” 


In the quick succession of the period when our 
paper goes to the press, we are forcibly reminded 
of the rapid march of Time. Week after week 
glides almost impetceptibly away. To impress 
upon our minds the importance of improving the 
moments as they pass, and that we are account- 
able and responsible for the precious boon, were 
indeed true wisdom. Time is but a loan to be 
repaid with use, has been justly said, and even 
to enjoy it, must be devoted to such pursuits 
and engagements as are in accordance with the 
will and wisdom of the beneficent Dispenser of 
all our gifts and blessings. 

There are many who appear to feel that time 
drags heavily, and are seeking by various amuse- 
ments and inventions to “lash the lagging mo- 
ments into speed.”’ How different is it with those 
who desire to answer the end of their being; en- 
deavoring to fill up their measure of usefulness 
in the church and in the world of mankind, fol- 
lowing the example of their great Pattern in 
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going about doing good, they feel there is no 
time to spend in the gratification of lower desires, 
but that the work given them to do, requires the 
faithful occupancy of every talent, in order to be 
prepared to render up their final account with 
joy. Would then that we might be stimulated 
to diligence in making a right and proper use of 
the moments as they fly, remembering “that 
time once passed cannot be recalled, and the mo- 
ment that is lost, is lost for ever.” 





LETTER FROM R. MASON.—NO. XU. 
Philadelphia, 10th Mo. 22d. 1837. 
My beloved Friend : 
Thy late trials are so often present with me 


| that I felt willing to offer thee an assurance of 
| my sympathy and affection. Yes, my dear, thou 


hast had a bitter cup to partake of, but it was 
administered by a kind, a gracious Hand, who 
for purposes which we blind mortals cannot fa- 
thom, has thus early remanded one of his pre- 
cious gifts which thou hadst matured with all the 
eare and solicitude of maternal affection. She 
was indeed a lovely blooming plant, but I trust 
her spirit has cast the mantle of mortality in 
order to become one of the seraph band in the 
mansions of eternal day. 

He with whom “one day is asa thousand years,” 
can turn the heart as a man changeth the water- 
courses in his field, and though the young 
whose cheeks are glowing with health and whose 
bones are full of marrow, may view death ata 
distance, yet adorable mercy hovers around their 
dying bed, hears their unfeigned petitions and 
oft speaks reconciliation and acceptance to the 
poor desponding soul. He is indeed a gracious 
God, and we miss much even of the true enjoy- 
ment of this life by not early enlisting under 
his banner, and retaining our integrity to his 
cause. May thy afflictions be sanctified to thee. 
May the father read a lesson of d-ep instruction 
from the narrow dwelling of his beloved child. 
And Oh, precious children, be engaged to seek 
your Creator in thedays of your youth, you will 
find him a safe pilot over the stormy billows of 
Time, and a sure conductor into the haven of 
bliss when life’s perilous voyage is over. My 
mind has been clothed with solicitude on your 
account. I want you to be among the adopted 
sons and daughters of the Most High. Nobly 
endure the cross in everything which may be 
manifested to you as impediments in the way of 
happiness. My dear E. thou hast been returned 
to the world to fill up thy measure of duty and 
of suffering; life is replete with cares, snares, 
and temptations ; let none of these ever cause the 
day of thy visitation to be lightly esteemed— 
but press onward to know the Lord ; he will be 
found of those who seek him; he will open the 
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door to those who knock for entrance ; then 
come and partake of the heavenly banquet he is 
offering to thee, even the precious harmonizing 
influences of his own holy spirit, which shuts out 
all wandering desires after perishing enjoy- 
ments, and gives peace and quietness to the 
mind under every tribulation. At a suitable 
time my dear M. thou canst hand this letter to 
thy daughter ; at present she may not be able to 
bear the reference made to her beloved sister. I 
desire not to cause to bleed afresh your wounds, 
bat you have been brought near. to my best 
feelings. R. M. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

The Intelligencer of last week contained an in- 
teresting account of the visit of Joseph Sturge 
and others to the Czar of Russia, to present an 
address of the Society of Friends in Great Britain 
on the subject of War. As it is probable many 
of your readers will be interested in the address, 
and reply of the Czar, I have taken the follow- 
ing from an English newspaper, and forward it 
for publication in the Intelligencer, without 
comment. H. 

4th mo. 3d, 1854. 

THE DEPUTATION TO THE CZAR. 

Through the prompt courtesy of Count Nes- 
selrode, an interview was arranged for the pre- 


sentation of the address (of which the following | 
is acopy) at the Winter Palace, on the 16th 
inst :— 

To Nicholas, Emperor of all the Russias. 

“ May it ples ase the Emperor,—W e, the un- 
dersigncd members of a meeting representing | 
the Religious Society of Friends, commonly } 
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“ And now, Toor to those who knock for entrance; then) “And mir; O great prince, permit us to ex- great prince, permit us to ex- 
press the sorrow which fills our hearts as Chris- 
tians and as men, in contemplating the proba- 
bility of war in any portion of the continent of 
Europe. Deeply to be deplored would it be were 
that peace (which, to a large extent, has happily 
prevailed for so many years) exchanged for the 
unspeakable horrors of war, with all its attendant 
moral and physical suffering. 

“Tt is not our business, nor do we presume to 
offer any opinion upon the questions now at issue 
between the imperial government of Russia and 
that of any other country, but, estimating the 
exalted position in which Divine Providence has 
placed thee, and the solemn responsibilities de- 
volving upon thee, not only as an earthly poten- 
tate, but also as a believer in that gospel which 
proclaims ¢ peace on earth and good will toward 
men ;’ we implore him, by whom ‘kings reign 
and ‘princes decree justice,’ so to influence thy 
heart, and to direct thy counsels, at this omen- 
tous crisis, that thou mayest practically exhibit 
to the nations, and even to those who do not 
profess the ‘like precious faith,’ the efficacy of 
the gospel of Christ, and the universal applica- 
tion of his command, ‘love your enemies ; bless 
them that curse you ; do good to them that hate 
you ; and pray for them that despitefully use you 
and persecute you, that ye may be the children 
of your Father which is in heaven.’ 

“The more fully the Christian is persuaded of 
the justice of his own cause, the greater his mag- 
nanimity in the exercise of forbearance. May 
the Lord make thee the honored instrument of 
exemplifying this true nobility, thereby securing 
to thyself and thy vast dominions that true glory 
and those rich blessings which could never result 
from the most successful appeal to arms. 

“Thus, O mighty prince, may the miseries 


ealled Quakers, in Great Britain, venture to ap-| and devastation of war be averted; and in that 


proach the imperial presence, under a deep con- 
viction of religious duty, and in the constraining 
lore of Christ our Saviour. 

“We are, moreover, encouraged so to do by 
the many proofs of condescension and Christian 
kindness manifested by thy late illustrious bro- 
ther the Emperor Alexander, as well as by thy 
honored mother, to some of our brethren in re- 
ligious profession, 

“It is well known that, apart from all politi- 
cal considerations, we have, asa Christian church, 
uniformly uphe ld a testimony against all war, on 
the simple ground that it is utterly condemned 
by the precepts of C hristianity, as well as alto- 
gether incompatible with the spirit of its Divine 
founder, who i is emph atically styled the ‘ Prince 
of Peace.’ This conviction we have repeatedly 
pressed upon our own rulers ; and often, in the 
language of bold, but respectful remonstrance, 
have we urged upon them the maintenance of 


peace as the true policy, as well as manifest duty, 
of a Christian government. 


| 
} 
| 





solemn day, when ‘every one of us shall give 
account of himself to God,’ may the benediction 
of the Redeemer apply to thee :—‘ Blessed are 


| the peacemakers, for they shall be called the 


children of et and mayest thou be permitted, 
through a Saviour’s love, to exchange an earthly 


| for a heavenly crow n—‘a crown of glory which 


fadeth not away.’ 
‘London, 11th of 1st month, 1854.” 
(Here follow the signatures.) 

The emperor, after listening with kind atten- 
tion to the address, said he wished to offer some 
explanation of his views as to the causes of the 
present unhappy differences. His observations 
in the course of the conversation were nearly as 
follows :— 

“We received the blessings of Christianity 
from the Greek empire ; and this has established 
and maintained ever since a link of connexion, 
both moral and religious, between Russia and 
that power. ‘The ties that have thus united the 
two countries have subsisted for 900 years, and 
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were not severed by the conquest of Russia by 
the Tartars; and when, at a later period, our 
country succeeded in shaking off that yoke, and 
the Greek empire, in its turn, fell under the 
sway of the Turks, we still continued to take a 
lively interest in the welfare of our co-religionists 
there ; and when Russia became powerful enough 
to resist the Turks, and to dictate the terms of 
ome we paid particular attention to the well- 
eing of the Greek church, and procured the in- 
sertion in successive treaties of most important 
articles in her favor. I have myself acted as my 
predecessors have done, and the treaty of Adrian- 
ople, in 1829, was as explicit as the former ones 
in this respect. ‘I'urkey, on her part, recognized 
this right of religious interference, and fulfilled 
her engagements until within the last year or 
two, when, for the first time, she gave me reason 
to complain. I will not now advert to the par- 
ties who were her principal instigators on that 
occasion. Suffice it to say that it became my 
duty to interfere, and to claim from Turkey the 
fulfilment of her engagements. My representa- 
tions were pressing but friendly, and I have 
every reason to believe that matters would soon 
have been settled, if Turkey had not been in- 
duced by other parties to believe that I had ul- 
terior objects in view—that I was aiming at con- 
quest, aggrandizement, and the ruin of Turkey. 
I have solemnly disclaimed, and do now as _s0- 
lemnly disclaim, every such motive. ee 
I do not desire war; I abhor it as sincerely as 
you do; and am ready to forget the past, if only 
the opportunity be afforded me. eu 
I have great esteem for your country, and a sin- 
cere affection for your Queen, whom I admire, 
not only as a sovereign, but as a lady, a wife, 
anda mother. I have placed full confidence in 
her, and have acted towards her in a frank and 
friendly spirit. I felt-it my duty to call her at- 
tention to future dangers, which I considered 
sooner or later likely to arise in the east, in con- 
sequence of the existing state of things. What 
on my part was prudent foresight, has been un- 
fairly construed in your country into a designing 
policy and an ambitious desire of conquest. This 
has deeply wounded my feelings, and afflicted my 
heart. Personal insults and inveetives I regard 
with indifference. It is beneath my dignity to 
notice them, and I am ready to forgive all that 
is personal to me, and to hold out my hand to 
my enemies in the true Christian spirit. I can- 
not understand what cause of complaint your na- 
tion has against Russia. I am anxious to avoid 
war by ail possible means. I will not attack, | and his early training, if it had not enlightened, 
and shall only act in self-defence. I cannot be | had strengthened his conscience. Even in our 
indifferent to what concerns the honor of my | Saviour’s time, the Pharisees were scarecly the 
country. I havea duty to pesform as a sove-| worst of the Jews, except that there was a more 
reign. As a Christian I am ready to comply | striking contrast between their pr fessions and 
with the precepts of religion. On the present] their practice. But the carly vitality of their 
occasion my great duty is to attend to the inter-| opinions had died out. They had become a po 
ests and honor of my country.” litical, as well as religious sect, their regard for 


The deputation then remarked that as their 
mission was not of a political character, but in- 
tended simply to convey to the emperor the sen- 
timents of their own society as a religious body, 
they did not feel it to be their place to enter 
into any of the questions involved in the present 
dispute ; but with the emperor’s nermission, they 
would be glad to call his attention specially toa 
few points. 

They said that they and many others in their 
own country had incurred the disfavor of the 
supporters of the present military system, by ad- 
vocating the settlement of international disputes 
by arbitration. They also remarked that, seeing 
that, while Mahomedanism avowedly justifies the 
employment of the sword in propagating its doc- 
trines, Christianity is emphatically a religion of 
peace, there appeared (with reference to the pre- 
sent dispute) a peculiar propriety in a Christian 
emperor’s exercising forbearance and forgive- 
ness. And they added that, in -the event of a 
war, among the thousands who would be its vie- 
tims, those who were the principal causes of it 
would probably not be the greatest sufferers, but 
that the heaviest calamities would fall on inno- 
cent men with their wives and cnildren. 

The emperor, before quitting the apartment, 
informed the deputation that the empress was 
desirous of seeing them. They were accordingly 
at once introduced to her, and to the Grand 
Duehess Olga, with whom they had an agreeable 
interview. 

The deputation were subsequently informed, 
through Baron Nicolay, that the emperor de- 
sired to transmit to the Society of Friends a writ- 
ten reply to their address, which was accordingly 
forwarded to them. 




























THE PHARISEE. 


The history of the Pharisees shows how easy 
it is for that which is good, to become perverted. 
The origin of the sect is not known; but it ap- 
parently sprung from some moral or religious 
awakening, or reform, after the Babylonish cap- 
tivity; and was an attempt to bring back the 
Jewish people to a greater reverence for God, a 
more strict fidelity to the law, and to faith in 
God’s Providence, and man’s accountability. 
All this was well; and many of the Pharisees of 
our Saviour’s time, such as Nicodemus and Ga- 
maliel, were doubtless upright and pure minded 
men. Of this kind, many were led to embrace 
the Gospel. “Paul himself was bred a Pharisee, 
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the law had grown into an inordinate regard for | tion for a man to pretend to more religiodthan 


externals. They professed to be a kind of Jew- 
ish stoics; but were in reality self-indulgent, 
grasping, greedy of wealth, and ambitious of 
power. Their reverence for the law even, had 
given place to reverence for unwritten traditions. 
Thus, the original religious reform had been 
overlaid by corruptions ; the substance had been 
supplanted by the form; they grew more strict 
in tithes, and alms, and prayers, and in the mi- 
nutiz of the law, but in the meantime had be- 
come equally distinguished for pride, ostentation 
and avarice. They obeyed the traditions, but 
disregarded the moral law, justice and mercy 
and truth. It was not the great principles of 
religion which they professed, that our Saviour 
blamed, but their utter want of fidelity to those 
principles. Their thought was directed to ap- 
pearances, and thus withdrawn from the reality 
of the character—like their tombs, marble with- 
out, and death within. 

And yet, it is probable, that among the Pha- 
risees were to be seen no inconsiderable part of 
the best men of the Jewish race, and Pharisee- 
ism itself, corrupted and bad as it had become, 
apparently originated in a religious reform. But 
all this only gives more force to our Saviour’sde- 
nunciations of the pharasaic character. 

We have no concern with the Pharisees, ex- 
cept so far as they illustrate a Christian truth.— 
The Pharisee was not a bad man because he was 
a Pharisee, but because of certain qualities of 
character. The same essential type of character 
may appear under the most varied forms and cir- 
cumstances, and the question for the present time, 
is, whether we can be charged with having the 
Pharisaic spirit. Under what cireumstances,— 
because of what characteristics,—may we fear to 
come under the same condemnation with the 
Pharisee of old. 

Were we to see one extremely attentive to the 
external offices of religion, loud in profession, 
and punctual in outward observances, but should 
we find him, everywhere else, hard in his deal- 
ings, censorious fn his judgments, ready to take 
advantage of the weak, the friendless and the ig- 
norant, thoughtful only of his own_ profit 
or reputation, and regardless of the welfare of 
others, we should say, that this was the lineal re- 
presentative of the ancient Pharisce. We should 
condemn him, however, not for any real rever- 
ence for the offices of religion, but because they 
were a pretence, and a cover to an irreligious 
and wicked spirit beneath ;—because while he 
observed the lesser duties, he trampled on the 
weightier matters of the law, justice, and mercy, 
and trath. 


But religious hypocrisy is not the vice of our 


times. The circumstances and the judgments of 


the world havechanged. With us, a man gains 
neither worldly advantage nor pleasure by mak- 
ing religious professions. There is no tempta- 


quarters quite as much as in religion. 





























he has ; the temptation is quite the other way. 
With the Jews, as it has sometimes been in 
Christian countries, a religious sect was the 
powerful political party, and opened and shut at 
its pleasure all the avenues to worldly success. 
But with us, neither the ambitious politician, 
nor the seeker of wealth, nor the lover of plea- 
sure, feel tempted to affect any particular 
religious strictness as a means of attaining his 
end. 

We are to look for the Pharisaic spirit,— 
which is one of the corrupt forms of human 
nature, and likely always to exist,—in other 
A man 
who exalts and glorifies himself, because he pos- 
sesses more than others, the advantages of educas 
tion, of social culture or position, of wealth or in- 
fluence; who regards these as something where- 
on to feed his pride, instead of means wherewith 
to make his life more useful; who, on the strength 
of them, claims observance from others and 
exemption for himself from useful labors : who 
is uplifted in spirit by them, and is made, by 
their possession, contemptuous and unfeeling 
towards those who have shared less of God’s 


blessings than himself, is, in our modern world, 


the true representative of the ancient Pharisee. 


Again, no matter what his religious professions, 


the man who lives to be seen of men, belongs to 
the same class.. The Pharisee of old paid tithes, 
fasted, gave alms in public, prayed at the street 
corners, wore phylacteries, because in that age 
they were the means of securing respect and 
honor. The man now, who, without principle 
beneath, is scrupulous about those prudential 
rules necessary to good repute and success, but 
who, where he can be without prejudice to him- 
self, is regardless of the weightier matters of jus- 
tice, merey, and truth—who wears the outward 
show of the respectable virtues, but in reality 
cares nothing for the substance,—is copying, line 
for line, as far as the changed circumstances of 
the world will allow, the life of the ancient 
Pharisee. 

Again, the man who makes pretensions to be- 
neficence, who devotes himself to the good work 
of reforming the world, but with whom it isa 
matter of outside exhibition and not of the heart, 
who is philanthropic towards the world at large, 
but exacting, censorious, bitter and intolerant, or 
who is unmindful of the welfare of those to whom 
to do good would bring no special credit to him- 
self, follows in the track of the Pharisee. 

The essential Pharisaic characteristic may exist 
where, at first, it would be above all disclaimed. 
A man professesto be a man of honor, and none 
shall deny that to be such is a good thing. But 
suppose that his sense of honor is powerless, ex- 
cept where his personal credit is involved ; thathe, 
who is honorable towards those whom he fears, 
has no scruple about trifling with the affections 
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60 FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
of = who trust him, nor with the ignorance] tedious process, and no method of die-sinking 


of those who have less wordly wisdom than him-| that I know of admits of freedom of handling. A 
self; suppose that he does not hesitate to sacri-| drawing may be executed with a hard point on a 
fice the peace or the virtue of the friendless to} smooth piece of soap, almost as readily, as freely, 
his own self-indulgence,—this self-boastful man, | and in as short a time as an ordinary drawing 
a traitor to the honor to which he pretends, | with a lead pencil. Every touch thus produced 
where it is safe to be treacherous, must take his| is clear, sharp and well defined. When the 
place, side by side, with the Pharisee. drawing is finished, a cast may be taken from the 
Covering the vice by an ecclesiastical name, | surface in plaster, or better still, by pressing the 
we call the vice of the Pharisee spiritual pride. | soap firmly into heated gutta percha. In gutta 
But it is by no means identified with religious | percha several impressions may be taken without 
pretension. It is not that the man arrogates to | injuring the soap, so as to admitof ‘ proofs’ being 
himself more or less of religion, but that im-| taken, and corrections made—a very valuable 
perfect as he is, he is satisfied with himself as he | and practical good quality in soap. It will even 
is, and has no misgivings that God will not be | bear being pressed into melted sealing-wax with- 
equally satisfied with him. This character is| outinjury. Ihave never tried a sulphur mould, 
just as likely to exist among the irreligious as | but I imagine an impression from the soap could 
the religious. The man who rather boasts that | easily be taken by that method.” Dr. Branson 
he does not profess to have any religion, but who, | has also employed beeswax, white wax, sealing. 
in that disclaimer, means to have it appear how | wax, lacs, as well as other plastic bodies ; and in 
much more just and benevolent he is than those some of these cases a heated steel knitting-needle, 
around him; nay, rather takes credit to himself | or point, was substituted for the ivory knitting. 
for disclaiming any attention to religion, is exhi-| needle. He has sent several specimens to the 
biting the same spiritual self-conceit as he, who | Society of Arts, which show that from the gutta 
because of certain religious professions and ob- | percha or plastic, a cast in brass may be ob- 
servarites, loves to fancy himself better than his | tained, with the impression either sunk or in 
neighbors. The difficulty is in the self-satisfac- | relief. 
tion, in the moral self-conceit, and in the want 
of any aspirations for a higher and better condi- 
tion of character. This was the fundamental | HORSEPOWER, ACTUAL AND NOMINAL OF STEAM 
difficulty with the Pharisee of old; wherever POWER. 
now a man exists, believer or unbeliever, profess- . : 
ing or disclaiming to be religious, ies tiie As we have anes : — - Se "t 
this stolid self-satisfaction, which prevents al] | Cations lately respecting the “horse power” ot | 
consciousness of self-defect, and all desire to be | steam engines, we present the following, con 
better than he is now, that man, Christian or | densed from Bourne, who his held by practica 
Sceptic, devotee or worldling, in the foundation 
of his character, may claim kindred with the . ‘ 
Pharisee Horse power is an amount of mechanical 
force that will raise 33,000 lbs. one foot high in 
\a minute. This standard was adopted by Watt 
| as the average force exerted by a strong horse. 
Dr. Ferguson Branson, of Sheffield, writing | His engines were made of a certain size, cor- 
in the Journal of the Society of Arts, says — | responding to their recorded horse power, that 
‘Several years ago, I was endeavoring to find | is, the diameter of the cylinder afforded a key 
an casy substitute for wood engraving, or rather | to the power ofthe engine, as the steam carried 
to find out a substance more readily cut than | was uniform in pressure, and so was the velocity 
wood, and yet sufficiently firm to allow a cast; of piston. At the present day, we cannot say 
being taken from the surface when the design was | that a certain diameter of cylinder is the key to 
finished, to be re-produced in type metal, or by | its power. The steam is the power, and some e- 
the electrotype process. After trying various gines whose nominal horse power is given by 
substances, I at last hit upon one which at first | the bore of the cylinder may exert double the 
promised success, viz: the very common sub- | nominal amount. 
stance called soap; but I found that much! The number of pounds pressure on the square 
more skill than I possessed was required to cut | inch, multiplied by the number of square inches 





| engineers good authority :— 





SUBSTITUTE FOR WOOD ENGRAVING. 


the finer lines for surface printing. 


_Avvery little experience with the material con- | 
vinced us that, though it might not supply the | 


place of wood for surface printing, it contained | 


\in the area of the piston, and by the number of 


fect the piston travels in one minute, gives the 
amount of impelling foree—about one-tenth the 
power so calculated is deducted in large engines 


within itself the capability of being extensively | for friction—the remainder is the effective force, 
applied to various useful and artistic processes in | which,,if divided by 33,000 gives the actual 
a manner hitherto unknown. Die-sinking is a| horse power. 
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THOUGHTS ON PRAYER, AND FORMS OF 
PRAYER. 


(The following lines were written by a poor me- 
chanic of Killileagh Downs, Ireland, on seing a Family 
Prayer Book, which contained these words in the 
preface :—This book is intended for those who have 
not yet acquired the happy art of addressing them- 
selves to God in spiritual and appropriate language.) 


While prayer is deemed an art so happy 
By a few that others rule, 

Jesus teach us its importance, 
In thy self-denying school ! 


Prayer’s the sweetest, noblest duty, 
Highest privilege of men; 

God’s exalted, man’s abased, 
Prayer can make their spirits one. 


God alone can teach his children, 
By his Spirit, how to pray; 

Knows our wants and gives the knowledge, 
What to ask, and what to say. 


Why should men then manufacture 
Books of prayer, to get them sold; 

Sad delusion! strive to barter 
Christ’s prerogative for gold. 


Where’s the book, or school, or college, 
That can teach man how to pray ? 

Words they give trom worldly knowledge— 
Learn of Christ, then, he’s the way. 


Why ask money of the people, 
For those barren books of prayer ? 
Paper, ink, and words are in them, 
But, alas! Christ is not there! 


Those who seek shall surely find Him 
Not in books—he reigns within— 
Formal prayers can never reach him, 

Neither can he dwell with sin. 


Words are free as they are common, 
Some in them have wondrous skill ; 
But saying Lord will never save them; 

Those He loves who do his will. 


Words may please the lofty fancy, 
Music charm the listening ear; 

Pompous words may please the giddy, 
But Christ the Saviour is not there. 


Christ, the way, the path to heaven, 
Life is ours if him we know; 

Those who can pray, he has taught them, 
Those who can’t, should words forego. 


When a child wants food and raiment, 
Why not ask his parents dear? 

Ask in faith, then, God’s our Father, 
He’s at hand, and he will hear. 


Prayer’s an easy, simple duty, 
Tis the language of the soul ; 
Grace demands it, grace receives it, 
Grace must reign above the whole. 


God requires not graceful postures, 
Neither words arranged with form; 

Such a thought but presupposes, 
That with words we God can charm, 


God alone must be exalted, 
Every earthly thought must fall; 
Such are prayer and praise triumphant, 
Then does Christ reign over all. 
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Every heart should be a temple,” 
God should dwell our hearts within; 
Every day should be a Sabbath, 
Every hour redeemed from sin. 


Every place a place of worship, 
Every tune a tune of prayer; 
Every sigh should rise to heaven, 

Every wish should center there. 


Heart-felt sighs and heaven-born wishes, 
Or the poor uplifted eye, 

These are prayers that God will answer, 
They ascend his throne on high. 


Spirit of prayer! be thou the portion 
Of all those who wait on Thee; 

Help us—shield us—lead us— guide us, 
Thine the praise the glory be. 





ASCENT OF MOUNT POPOCATAPETL. 


The following is an extract of a letter pub- 
lished in an English paper, from the Hon. Ge- 
rard Noel, M. P., dated Mexico, Jan. 2, 1854, 
and describing his successful attempt to ascend 
Popocatapetl, in the depth of winter:—(N. Y. 
Tribune :) 

“T returned yesterday from an expedition to 
Popocatapetl, the highest mountain in North 
America—17,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
I believe there is no record of an ascent before 
at this season of the year, although it has been 
frequently done in May and June. The first 
night of our ascent we slept at a hut at the line 
where vegetation ceases, and perpetual snow com- 
menees, and at 5; the next morning we started 
for the summit, one of the guides leading. At 
8 o'clock I found myself one hundred yards ahead 
of the rest of the party, (consisting of four,) at 9 
out of sight of the party altogether, and at 11 
o’clock I reached the crater. The crater is a vast 
basin, three miles in circumference, and 900 feet 
deep; in some parts perpendicular, in others 
great masses of projecting rock form bold and 
stupendous outlines, with enormous icicles hang 
ing from every point. The volcano itself has 
long since ceased to show any signs of eruption. 
I began to feel very much numbed with the cold, 
and my eyes suffered a good deal from the glare 
of the snow. 1| should have been very glad of 
something to eat, having had nothing but a cup 
of coffee and a biscuit before leaving the hut; but 
the guide who carried the breakfast had remained 
with the rest of the party, who had not come 
up. Having examined the crater for about a 
quarter of an hour, I told the guide who had per- 
severed with me, to lead the way up to the top. 
The fellow declared it was impossible; but not 
intending, as you may imagine, to give it up, 
ages come so - without any push, I started 

or the top alone. I was now only able to take 
three steps at a time without stopping, as my legs 
began to give way, and I had oppression of the 
head and chest. A little after 1, P. M., I reached 
the top, and enjoyed one of the finest views con- 
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can name, but in English it means the White 
Lady, from its top resembling a woman lying at 
full length,) seemingly miles below me, but actu- 
ally only about 2,000 feet, The cold was too in- 
tense for me to remain more than ten minutes at 
the top, and I commenced the descent to the cra- 
ter. By this time the mountain was enveloped 
in clouds, and I could see nothing distinctly ; so 
I commenced a further descent, and in a few mo- 
ments came in sight of the pole of Mr.$ 





of himself, lying down, black in the face, and 
wishing to be let alone to die. <A little lower 
down I saw Mr. C d, rolling about like a 
drunken man, but still, with undoubted pluck, 
struggling toward the summit at the rate of about 
a yard in three minutes. However, after a little 
rest and encouragement, they both rallied, and I 
returned with them as far as to the crater, but no 





human effort could get them any higher. [ attri- | 
bute my being able to reach the top to my wind. | 
I never felt want of breath at any time, while the | 


others blew like porpoises. 

In our descent from the crater we encountered 
the only real danger. At first, the snow was 
good walking; but as we came lower, where the 


sun makes a sheet, of ice of the surface of the | 
snow, it became so slippery that we frequently , 


lost our footing, and, if, after a slip, you get so 
much impetus that you cannot stop yourself, the 
certainty is, that you arrive at the bottom in 
much the same condition as the man who jumped 
off the monument. At one time I almost gave 


myself up. However, no accident did happen, | 
though it makes me creep to think of the slide I , 


took. 
my nails worn to the quick with holding on, 


At five P. M., with my hands cut to bits, 


to think it was over, as hungry as fourteen hours’ 
abstinence and battling with 17,000 feet of 


mountain snow and ice could make me. One of | 
my eyes is completely ‘bunged up,’ the other | 
My face is | 


just enables me to see to write this. 
a mass of raw flesh and blisters; but I have the 
satisfaction of having perched upon a higher 
mountain than exists in Europe, and climbed 
2,500 feet nearer to heaven than Albert Smith. 


GOODNESS OF GoD. 

The silk-worm cannot furnish silk without the 
mulberry leaf, the substance on which it feeds ; 
and God, as if to allow the little spinner plenty 
of stuff to work with, has so ordered it that no 
other insect will eat of the same food. This may 
appear a small matter, yet it shows the care and 
the goodness which the great Maker of all ex- 
ercises over the humblest of his creatures. We 
may well say, if he thus provides food, and makes 
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ceivable of the great valley of Mexico, and look- | 
ing down on the twin voleano, (I forget the Mexi- | 


ec, | 
(one of my compaynons de voyage,)and soon after | 


1 
20 > t the zfas | - a 
nr rn gay gs. nee se ‘by a beantiful contrivance there is a part which 









THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE STREET. 

A free exposure to the light, and to the sun’s 
influence has a great effect in diminishing the 
tendency to disease. The sunny side of the 
street should always be chosen as a residence, 


from its superior healthiness. It has been found, 


in public buildings, ete., that those are always 
the most healthy which are the lightest and sun- 
niest. In some barracks, in Russia, it was found 
that, in a wing where no sun penetrated, there 
occurred three cases of sickness for every single 
case which happened on that side of the building 
exposed to the sun’s rays.—All other circum. 
stances being equal !—such as ventilation, size of 
apartments, number of inmates, diet, etc.,—so no 
other cause for this disproportion seemed to exist. 
In the Italian cities this practical hint is well 
known. Malaria seldom attacks the set of 
apartments or houses which are freely open to 
the sun, while on the opposite side of the street, 
the summer and autumn are very unhealthy, and 
even dangerous. 

The families that occupies the back rooms the 
most, should select a house having the sun on 
them. So vice versa. 





AN EXTRAORDINARY TIME PIECE. 

There is now inthe possession of, and manv- 
factured by Mr. Collings, silversmith, of Glou- 
cestershire, England, a most ingenious piece of 
mechanism—an eight day clock, with dead beat 
escapement maintaining power, chimes the quar- 


ters, plays sixteen tunes in twelve hours, or will 
| play at any time required. The hands go round 


as follows: One, once a minute: one, once an 
hour; one, once a week; one, once a month; 
one, once a year. It shows the moon’s age, the 
time of rising and setting of the sun, the time of 
high and low water, half ebb and half flood ; and 


represents the water, which rises and falls, lift- 
ing the ship at high water tide as if it were in 
motion, and as it recedes leaving these little au- 
tomaton ships dry on the sands. It shows the 
hour of the day, day of the week, month and 
the year. In the day of the month, there is 
provision made for the long and short months. 
It shows the twelve signsof the zodiac ; it strikes 
or not, chimes or not, as you wish it; it has the 
equation table, showing the difference of clock 
and sun every day in the year. Every portion 
of the clock is of beautiful workmanship, and 
performs most accurately. — Scientific American. 





As we are informed that what is to be known 
of God, is manifested to us by his spirit, it 18 
dangerous to adopt, as a principle of belief, any 


position which is not received or assured to us. 


For this as certainly tends to discord and confu- | 


useful the little silk-worm, so will he always do | sion, as a conformity to the light of truth pro- 
for me little as I may be. 





duces unity and concord. 


DILUwyYN. 
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LLL LL, 
A NOTABLE HISTORICAL FACT. | Sticking Postage Stamps.—Complainigwhave 
Wheat was first sown in the North American | been frequent to the effect, that the postage 
colonies in 1602, on the Elizabeth Islands, in | Stamps do not resist friction and tropical climates. 
Massachusetts, by Gosnold, at the time he ex- | After numerous experiments, the English Post- 
plored that coast. That has been just 252 years | office authorities have found, that by perforating 
ago; and since that time, so great has been the | the postage stamps, and using starch gum pre- 
increase of that cereal, that in the year 1849, ac-| pared on purpose, they will not only resist the 
cording to the census of 1850, the product change of climate, but friction; as by the perfo- 
amounted to 100,503,899 bushels. Up to 1610, | tation they become so strongly adhesive, that 
and perhaps later, England supplied the colonies nothing will deface them. 
with the greater part of their breadstuffs. How 
changed is it now! All Europe is looking to us : ae eal ? 
for bread. The cry of famine ie us with the | 1 There is a principle which is pure, placed in 
arrival of every steamer, and we respond by sen¢- | the nee mind, which, in different places and 
ing cargo in the wake of cargo from our abun- | Ages, hath had different names. It “ however, 
dance, to save them from starvation. The bread 2""% and proceeds from God. It is deep and 
sent to the colonies in 1610 was not cast upon | inward ; confined to no forms of religion, nor ex- 
the waters never more to return. Two hundred | cluded from any, where the heart stands in per- 
and forty-four years afterwards it rolls back in a | fect sincerity. In whomsoever this takes root 
continuous stream to gladden the hearts of half: | and grows, of what nation soever, they become 
famished millions in England, France, and Bel- | brethren in the best sense of the expression. 
gium. The descendants of men originally lashed Woouman. 
and scourged from their shores, and forced to 
make their future habitations beneath the shades| It was remarked in London Yearly Meeting, 
of an almost boundless wilderness, bleak, deso- | in 1815, “That while many were running to and 
late, and uninviting, more humane than the task- | fro in the earth, in order that knowledge may be 
masters of their fathers, are now striving to re-| increased, the retired humble Christian believer, 
turn good for what was considered an evil, by | who finds no power to go forth, and can only re- 
supplying them with bread. joice with trembling, may, by secret and sincere 
| prayer, be instrumental in the promotion of truth 
and righteousness. 








SCIENTIFIC ITEMS. 


Ice Caves.—Dr. Kane, in his recent work on 
the Arctic Expedition, gives the following ac- 
count of the ice caves and their echoes: 

Some of the bergs were worn in deep, vault- 
like chasms, through which a way was practica- 
ble to broader chasms within. In the crystal 
solitudes echoes are startling. A whistle—-your 


oo orien could oie ae for = great question is, who shall be the legislator? 
ength and clearness of the ring; the clang cf @/ who shall regulate and restrain the passions and 
ramrod was heard Funning down the whole length | affoctions ? who shall command or direct the con- 
of an army in review; and when you spoke, your | duct? To these questions the heart of every 
words were repeated through the motionless at-| man supplies him with an answer. He knows, 
mosphere in syllables as long as your breath | because he feels, that there is a rightful legisla- 
could hold out to make them. I tried a hexame-| tor jn his own heart:—he knows, because he 
ter we used to quote at home, and it came back | feels, that he ought to obey it. Dymonp. 

to me in slow and distinct utterance, word for 
word. 


Fishing Fish.—In the course of a lecture de- The office of Grace is not to cure one vice by 
livered before the Royal Institute, London, Pro- | means of another; it is not merely to induce 
fessor Owen noticed the peculiar provision in one | men to practice ihe external duties of religion ; 
species of fish for capturing their prey, by means | it aims at a virtue higher than that propounded 
of an apparatus attached to the upper jaw, re- | by Pharisees, or the greatest sages of Heathen- 
sembling the tackle of an angler. A projecting | ism. The law and reason are sufficient graces 
bone acts as the fishing-rod, and from it there | for these purposes. But to disenthral the soul 
depends a bright red substance, that serves the | from the love of the world—to tear it from what 
purpose of the bait. The fish, having its body | it holds most dear—to make it die to itself—to 
buried in the sand, projects this apparatus, and lift it up, and bind it wholly, only, and forever, 
the smaller fishes that seize hold of the bait are | to God—can be the work of none but an all- 
instantly transferred into its open mouth. powerful hand.—PASscAL. 


The human mind, of itself, is in a state some- 
thing like that of men in a state of nature, when 
separate and conflicting desires and motives are 
not restrained by any acknowledged head. 

Government, as it is necessary to society, is 
necessary in the individual mind. 

To the internal community of the heart, the 
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Diep,—On 6th day, Third month 24th, Prupence 
Rive WAY, wife of Benjamin E. Ridgway, in the 92d 
j She was a member of Burlington 
Monthly Meeting, and had been confined to the house | 4; 


year of her age. 


for several years, from debility. 


VARIETIES. 


Care or Tue Eves,—Dr. Drafter says: “Somany| — 


women complain of weak eyes, that we have 
thought it wise to give some directions asto reading 
and writing, by whichthe sight may be preserved 


| 
| 
| 


bye oe ee BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS, 
Near Crosswicks, Burlington county, N.J. | 
The Summer Session of this Institution will com- 
ence on the 22d of Fifth month, and continue 20 


weeks. Terms, $60 per Session. 
For reference and further information, address th® 

Principat, Crosswicks, Burlington county, N. J. 

4th mo. 15—tf. HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 


ee BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS. 


The Summer Session of this Schoo! will commence 


uninjured. Observe then, that the light should | on 2d day the 15th of Fifth month next, and continue 


never be allowed to fall on the paper, or on the 
eyes of the reader, or writer, but the left side; for 





I'wenty weeks. The usual branches of a thorough 
English education will be taught, together with the 


then the eyes are not annoyed with the shadow of | Latin language. Lectures on various Scientific sub- 
: | jects, will be delivered during the term, illustrated by 


the pen, as will be the case, when the light comes 
from the right side. That writing tries the eyes 
more than reading is a popular error ; and in witing, 
bluish paper is better for the eyes than pure white. 
When the eyes feel fatigued, bathing them in cold 
water will both strengthen and relieve them. In 
reading great relief will be found, if the eyes are 
turned from the book to some soft and harmonious 
colors. Brilliant colors, therefore, in paper or paint 


| 
} 
{ 


appropriate apparatus. ‘Terms $60 per session, one- 
half payable in advance, the remainder at the close of 
the term. For further information address the Princi- 
pal, Spring House P. O., Montgomery County, Pa. 
DANIEL FOULKE, Principal 
-2 ° 
4mo. 1, 1854.-2m. HGH FOULKE, Jr-,Teacher, 


RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL, for GIRLS. 
This Institution, which has been successfully 





should not be chosen for a library or sitting-room, | coducted for nearly three years as a Boardiug School 
where either reading or writing, or sewing 1s going for Young Men and Boys, will commence its first ses- 


on. For @ewing, that peculiarly feminine employ- 
ment, is quite as trying to the eyes as study: and 
fine sewing at night is really very injurious, and 
and should be avoided if possible. Generally the 


| 
| 


sion for Girls on the First of Fifth month next. The 
usual branches of a thorough English education will be 
taught, together with the French Janguage and Draw- 
ing. A regular Course of Lectures on various Scien- 


eyes should be used, in all these occupations, as tific subjects, will be delivered during the term, illus- 


much as can be in the morning. Ground glass 
shades, at night, are bad, as they deaden the light 
too much; the common paper shade, which concen- 
trates the light downward is better.” 


Tue City of San Francisco, California, has been 
lighted with gas, aud the improvement it makes in 
the appearance of the streets, and of the city gen- 
erally, occasions much remark. 


Duration oF Posts.—The result of forty years’ 
experience and observation, with me, says a writer 
in the Maine Farmer, is that common tence posts 
set in the ground green, and butt end downwards, 
will last, in sandy loam, about ten years. The same 
set in like situation, inverted, will last fifteen or 
eighteen years. The same timber, (and soil of the 
same) well seasoned before setting will last eight or 
ten years longer. [ speak of good white chesnut or 
white oak. Timber cut in the old of the moon in 
2d mo., will not be eaten by worms, will not snap 
in burning, and will last much longer made into 
posts than when cut at any other time. 


We read that when a heathen surprised a Chris- 
tian and beat him with much cruelty, and with 
reat scorn asked him ‘What great wonder his 
aster Christ ever did ? the believer replied, ‘Even 
this great miracle, that though thou usest me thus 
cruelly [ can heartily forgive thee.’ 


1 LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 
K YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. 

The Second Term of this Institution will commence 
on the 22d of Fifth month, (May), and continue 22 
weeks. Texas, $60 per Session. 

For Circulars, &c., address 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, Principal, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem county, N. J. 











trated by appropriate apparatus. The Terms are $50 
per session of tweenty weeks, one-half payable in ad- 
vance, and the remainder at the close of the term. 
French and Drawing, each $5 per session. 

For further particulars address the Principal, Freii- 
doun P. O., Chester county. Pa. 

SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, Principal. 
Second mo. 11th, 1854.—3m. 


\ 7 ANTED. —Two Female Friends, as Teachers 
'Y for two Schools, situated within the limits of 
the Southern Quarterly Meeting, (in Caroline 
county, Maryland). To qualified persons engaging 
in this concern, a field of usefulness is here opened. 
A moderate compensation will be paid by the Com- 
mittee, which may be considerably increased by 
pay scholars. 

They are in the neighborhood of Friends, of whom 
board can be had on reasonable terms. 


Apply to HUNN JENKINS, Camden, Delaware, 
or to WM. W. MOORE, 77, Filbert street, Phila- 
delphia. Third mo. Ith. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL, for 
Young Men and Boys—It is intended to commence 
the Summer Session of this Institution on Ist of 5th 
mo. next. Thecourse of instruction will be extensive 
and thorough. A series of Lectures will be delivered 
by the Teacher on various Scientific subjects, illustra- 
ted by appropriate apparatus; also on Anatomy and 
Physiology by a medical practitioner. Terms per 
session of 5 months 56 dollars. 
No extras except for the Greek and Latin languages 
which will be 5 dollars each. 
For reference and further particulars address the 
Principal, London Grove Post Office, Chester Co., Pa. 


BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 





3d mo. 18—2m. 


~ Merrihew & Thompson, Pre., Merchant ab. 4th sts 





